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the reign of Louis XV, " but mumbles only jargon of dotage,
and no longer leads the consciences of men: not the Sorbonne;
it is the Encydopecties, PUksophie, and who knows what name-
less innumerable multitude of ready Writers, profane Singers,
Romancers, Players, Disputators, and Pamphleteers, that now
form the spiritual Guidance of the world." *
Rousseau, in Chapter I of fimfle, obviously alluding to
France, speaks of "those laughable establishments called
Colleges.3' Rousseau and Carlyle were not quite fair in their
estimates. Gibbon, while a youth at Lausanne, corresponded
with " a professor in the University of Paris " who had never
heard of him, called M. Crevier. Gibbon was then seventeen
years of age, living in the home of a Calvinist pastor, M.
Pavillard. He thought that he discovered the proper reading
of a corrupt passage of Livy, and he wrote off to M. Crevier, the
editor of a big edition of Livy. " His answer was speedy and
polite. He praised my ingenuity and adopted my conjecture."2
The only French university with an international reputation
was Strasbourg, A frontier city, it offered equal facilities for
the study of French and German. The Strasbourg medical
school had a high reputation, and greatly attracted the young
Goethe when he was a student of jurisprudence there in 1770.
He attended the lectures of Lobstein on anatomy and of
Spielmann on chemistry. There were medical students at the
house at which Goethe boarded, and they all talked medicine
continually. " It is well known," wrote Goette in his auto-
biography, "that medical students are the only o&es wk>
zealously converse about their science and profession out of
the hours of study/' He found the social life of the university
very stimulating. Referring to his Strasbourg experiences, he
wrote: " University life, even if in the course of it we may
not have to boast of our own proper industry, nevertheless
affords endless advantages in every kind of cultivation, because
we are always surrounded by men who either possess or are
seeking science, so that, even if unconsciously, we are constantly
1 Thomas Carlyle, French Revolution, Book I, Chapter II.
* Edward Gibbon, Autobiography (ed. 1907), p. 7^